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and other early dramatists, 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
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THE MASK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY OF 
THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 
Founded in 1908 by 
Ek GORDON CRAIG. 
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IN VOLUME XII (1926) IN THE APRIL AND JULY 
PARTS WAS ISSUED A REPRODUCTION OF 
HORWOOD’S CELEBRATED 
PLAN OF LONDON, 1792-1799 
IN 16 FOLDING PLATES, 
showing cvery square, street and court, 
almost every house being numbered as it 
was in the 18th century. The Plan is 
accompanied by copious notes, rich in 
theatrical facts, and is now for the first 
time offered in’ a convenient and 
inexpensive form 


.. of immense value to the historian 
Me the scholar.”’—Glusgow Herald. 


RARE 18th CENTURY PLANS OF 
ROME & PARIS. 
Appeared in Volume XI, 1925. 
lovely plates of microscopic 
clas: Review of Reviews. . 
ORDER FROM 
T. Joan Guiover, 61, Chancery Lane, 
London, or any Bookseller, or from 
THE MASK PUBLISHERS. 
Box 444 FLORENCE, ITALY. 











Sealing 
War. 
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Burning, | 


Rich Colour, 


MADE. Very Adhesive. | 


Obtainable 
. from your Stationer. 











Culleton’s Heraldic Office, Ltd. 
(Established 1840). 
TELEPHONE: REGENT 

2, KING STREET, St. JAMES, S.W.1. 


Specialists in all matters connected 
with Heraldry and Genealogy. 


5143. 


Heraldic Artists, Stationers 
Engravers. 


and 


| A most interesting booklet on Genealogical 
Research, post free on application. 


| poe and AUTOGRAPHS (for SALE. 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors. 

| First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free— 

| Recina lt en Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, Lon. 
on 





NOTES AND 


MSS. 
Offered for Sale by 
GEORGE SHERWOOD, 


210, Strand, W.C.2, London 


{From a collection which has lain untouched | 
for over 200 years—since the time of Dutch 
William). 

28. LONDON PRINTERS.—Contemp. copy 
of petition to Lord Mayor SHELDON, after 
the Fire of London, of Joseph LEIGH, 
Thomas GOREING and Godfrey HEAD, 
founders of printing letter, for licence to 
keep ‘‘ journeymen forraigners, there being 


now but two journeymen freemen.” One 
page, f’cap. £2 2s j 

29. PRINCE THORPE, Warw. — Manor | 
Court Roll, 16 Elizabeth. One membrane. 
£2 2 


30. HERBERT, Lady Mary, dau. of | 
Katherine, Duchess of BUC KINGHAM. Deed | 
by which she grants to Philip, Earl of 
PEMBROKE and Sir Robert PYE certain | 
jewels, &c., as “amber, christall, aggatts, 
cornelian, elitropian, ivory,” &¢c., to go as 
“heire lombes,” ‘as per schedule annexed of 
some 46 items. ‘“* Two cuppes and covers ct 
amber.” “One greate Bason of Christal] 
garnisht with gould.” ‘ One greate cupp like 
a shipp of Christall.” ‘‘ A paire of Tables of 
Amber the dice sett with Rubies.” “ An 
Elitropian spoone with a Christall handel]. 
“One flying fish of Christall.” “A little 
Chist of gould sett with Persesin stones,” &c., 
&e. Dated 15 April, 1637. (Signed) Ma. 
HERBERT. £5 5s. 

31. JEFFREYS. — A _ relic of Judge 
JEFFREYS and his family. A small thick 
MS. book in limp vellum covers, 7} ins. x 
63ins, containing badly written notes from law 
cases, temp. Eliz. to Charles IT. On leaf 124 
are scribbled the names of John, Edward, 
Thomas, William, George, and James JEF- 
FREYS; query. the names of the Judge and 
his brothers. The whole book possibly in 
Judge JEFFREYS’ hand. Paper, 163 ieaves. 
£5 ° 5s. 

32. GARROWDEN,. Leic. — A_ sixteenth 
century Rental and Rent Roll, giving about | 
100 names of tenants and the sums _ paid.—- 
Parchment, 42hins. by 63ins. Places named: 
Dyxby. Stanton. Olby, Syxtynby. Estwell, | 
Rempston, Godeby, town of Burton, Cottyng- 
stok, ete., ete. £1 10s. 

33. ISLEWORTH, Mddx. — Six charters, 
7—22 Edward IV. (1467—83) of lands in. A 
house and land in Worton called“ Frutere- 
dress.” Good condition. Seals. £3 3s. 

34. RIEVAULX ABREY, Yorks. — Minis- 
ters’ account of possessions of the monastery 
of “ Ryvalls.’ 31 Henry VIII. Rents in 
Billesdale and Raysdale, describing the lands 
and giving the tenants’ names. A paper roll, 
tender and torn, measuring 43}ins. x 12ins. 
The Chartulary of Rievaulx was printed by | 
The Surtees Society. £3 3s. 


(To be continued. ) 
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AFTER MANY YEARS 


A tale of experiences and impressions 
gathered in the course of an obscure life, 
By W. EK. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Crown Svro, 7s bd net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
FRANCIS BACON 
An Address delivered at Cambridge on 
the Occasion of the Bacon 'Tercentenary, 
5 October, 1926. 
By C, D. BROAD, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Crown S8vo, 2s bd net. 
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With 35 illustrations. 
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THE GREEK THEATER AND 
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Third Edition. With 90 illustrations. 
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Memorabilia. 


()s Thursday, Nov. 25, the ie of Com- 

mons, by a majority of 97, threw out 
the City Churches Measure brought to it, 
to be presented for Royal Assent, from the 
Church of England Assembly. "The Mea- 
sure, which had in view the demolition of 
certain City churches that the proceeds of 
the sale of valuable sites might be used for 
the needs of outlying parts of the Diocese, 
had met with vigorous opposition both from 
the City authorities and from lovers of archi- 
tecture and archeology. This opposition 
has revealed that during the week the City 
churches are used more often than may have 
been generally supposed, and that their 
presence at the very centre of the world’s 
greatest money-making activities, is inwardly 
acknowledged and valued, by many who 
would not often take occasion to say so. 
Two suggestions worth weighing occur in 
letters to The Times of Nov. 29: the one, 
that the City should ‘‘ prove its sincerity ’” 
by stretching out a helping hand to the poor 
and rapidly growing districts whose relig- 
ious needs the sacrifice of the City Churches 
had been designed to meet: the other that 
the principle of specialization should be 
applied to the City Churches in order to 
raise their usefulness to higher power. There 
might be a Church of the Postmen’s Union, 
Dr. Geikie-Cobb, suggests; another of the 
Policemen’s Union; another of the Rail- 
waymen’s Union; and the great missionary 
societies might each have a Church assigned 
to it. 


E have found more things than usual 


worth keeping the memory of in the 
December Cornhill. First of all Mr. Leon- 
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ard Huxley is editing for us a series of let- 
ters of John Ruskin to Jessie Leete, set in 
commentary or account left by their recip- 
ient. They began in July, 1880, in answer 
to the Jetter of an enthusiastic young girl 
thanking Ruskin for ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ and 
the present instalment carries the correspon- 
dence to April, 1881, when, after Ruskin’s 
breakdown, Jessie Leete was excepted from 
the general warning to his friends not to 
write to him. The series extends to more 
than seventy letters and notes. Next we 
note some interesting ‘Addenda’ to Aubrey’s 
‘Brief Lives’ contributed by the Dean of 
Winchester—notes, by an unknown writer, 
in which a meeting between James II. and 
Peter Mews is related, with mention of 
Pepys and of Winchester affairs. The 
Dean also gives the lines of a carol said to 
have been once sung in Winchester at Christ- 
mastide, every hour of the night. Our 
readers may be glad to have this: 
Horr [[rures. 

Quand la nuit couvre Ja terre 

Kt que le jour s’évanouit, 

(est heure de nous rappeler 

Le sombre tombeau. 

Guide, doux Jésus! 

Chacun de nos pas 

Jusqu’au tombeau, 

Kt accorde-nous une mort heureuse. 


Thirdly, we note a short article by Dr. 
A. J. Hubbard entitled ,‘ The Treasures of 
Torri,’ in which is described the finding, in 
a certain episcopal library in an old town 
in Italy, of a Codex of the Latin Bible, 
probably the Vulgate, together with other 
treasures, all in a state of inexpressible 
filth and neglect. ‘‘ Torri ’’ is a pseudonym ; 
and it is gratifying to see from an editorial 
note that at the instance of Dr. Hubbard 
Cardinal Gasquet has arranged for a repre- 
sentative of the Vatican Library to visit 
this forgotten place, once a port reached 
by Aurelian’s Way. An ‘“‘ Examiner ”’ con- 
tributes a paper on ‘History as she is 
wrote ’—by school-children, that is. It is 
perhaps instructive to note, amid the in- 
credible confusion of some of the answers 
given, how largely the children have devel- 
oped an ear for rounded sentences. ‘La 
Chasse aux Graules’ by Mr. Huch Thurs- 
field is a picturesque bit of writing on a 
pleasing subject. 


UR notice at ante, p. 182, of the gift of 


a stone from Westminster Abbev to the 
church of St. Mary’s, Beaver Falls, has 
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brought us a ieiidlte and slesiuitiada letter 
from the rector of that church, the Rey, 
Amos Bannister, who has recently completed 
the thirty-third year of his pastorate there. 
He says :— 


As you may wonder why so distinguished 
an honor should come to an almost unknown 
distant place, kindly permit me to state thai 
(1) the electric light and power interests have 
declared this location their centre for the 
whole United States; (2) This is also the third, 
in capacity of production, of the manufac- 
turing centres in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the seventh of the whole nation; (3) In 
ratio of houses owned by occupants, Beaver 
Falls is the highest in the United States, 
leading the State ot Pennsylvania, which, in 
turn, ‘leads the country, in the number of 
Building and Loan Association stockholders, 

The historic value and educational useful- 
ness of this stone exceeds all estimate and can 
have no ending. While this is a College 
(Geneva) town, Westminster Abbey, by the 
average intelligent citizen, is thought to be 
either a ruin like Rome’s Coliseum, or a 
burial place for the great. Even in nearby 
University city, Pittsburgh (30 miles south- 
east), a million dollar mausoleum is_ being 
erected advertised by name ‘‘Westminster 
Abbey 7"! 

This splendid acquisition arrived on the 
eve of St. Peter. Westminster Abbey is “ The 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter.” I have 
written the Clerk of the Chapter of my inten- 
tion to devote the Sunday preceding St. Peter’s 
Day each year to function St. Mary’s, Beaver 
Falls, as radiating the life of Westminster 
Abbey, as the living Church from which comes 
freedom in religion and a civilization for all 
mankind. 

YHE sale of the late Lord Michelham’s 

pictures on Wednesday, Nov. 24, 
brought a total of about £432,000. Law- 
rence’s ‘ Pinkie’ (Miss Mary Moulton Bar- 
rett) has created a new ‘‘ record’”’ for a 
picture, having fetched 74,000 guineas. 
Romney’s ‘ Anne, Lady de la Pole,’ which 
fetched 39,400 guineas in 1913, was sold for 
44,000 guineas; and another Romney, Lady 
Hamilton as ‘‘the Ambassadress,’’ for 
40,000. On Thursday, Nov. 25, the sale 
afforded less excitement. The total reached 
was about £10,000. The best item was a 
twelve-leaf Chinese screen, bought for 780 
guineas——incised Coromandel lacquer of the 
Kang-hsi period. On the Friday a total of 
about £5,000 was made. An early eighteenth 
century « grandfather”? clock, by Charles 
Cabrier, in a maplewood case and having 
eight day striking, calendar and lunar move- 
ments, was sold for 58 guineas. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD UNDER 
HENRY I. 


3. Tue Orricers OF THE SECOND Rank. 


HERE is so wide a difference between the 
rates of pay assigned to the holders of 
the six offices already discussed and the 
next highest allowances in money that we 
are certainly justified in relegating the re- 
cipients of the latter to the second rank. 
These are the three Master Dispensers—of 
the Pannetry, the Butlery and the Larder— 
who, as already mentioned, receive two shil- 
lings and tenpence extra Domum or two 
shillings intra Domum. 

It seems to me probable that at a some- 
what earlier date there were only two Mas. 
ter Dispensers, one for the Pannetry and the 
Butlery, the other for the Larder. This 
view is based on: 

(1) the fact that, as will be shown below, 
there was still a single Clerk of the Spence 
of the Bread and Wine; 

(2) the wording of the entry: ‘‘ Magister | 
Dispensator assiduus Lardarii, sicut Magis- | 
ter Dispensator panis et vini”’ (L.R., p. 
809; cf. L.N., p. 346); which looks like a 
survival from a time when there was one 
Master Dispenser of the bread and wine. 

There are two lines of hereditary Dispen- 
sers traceable in the Norman period. One 
was founded by a Domesday tenant, Robert 
Fitz Thurstan, probably father of Thurstan 
the Dispenser, whose son Hugh, and grand- 
son Simon, held the office in turn under 
Henry I. (Round, ‘ King’s Serjeants,’ pp. 
186-190). The other begins with Robert 
the Dispenser, who was dead in 1100, when 
his estates had passed to his brother Urse 
@Abetot (Round, ‘ Ancient Charters,’ No. 
1). The lJatter’s son Roger was banished 
for slaying a member of the royal household 
(D’Anisy and Ste. Marie, ‘ Recherches sur 
le Domesday,’ p. 47), and his estates with 
the office of Dispenser were granted to his 
brother-in-law, Walter de 3eauchamp, 
whose son William succeeded him before the 
Kino’s death (Farrer, op. cit. No. 705; 
Round, ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 314). 

It is probable that both these hereditary 
offices were Master Dispenserships. Walter 
Map’s story of the quarrel between Thurstan | 
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| cerned. 
| probably was not hereditary.* 
| added that the office of Pantler was distinct 


| Pomeroy 
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the Dispenser (son of the Simon living in 
1135) and Adam of Yarmouth, caused by 


| Thurstan’s refusal to give Adam two of the 


King’s cakes when he was entertaining 
friends (op, cit., pp. 231-2), might be taken 
to imply that this family were Master Dis- 
pensers of the Pannetry; which in turn 
would seem to militate against Round’s sug- 
gestion that the claim of the Beauchamps 
(of Elmley) to act as Pantler at coronations 
inight be derived from their office of Dis- 
penser (‘King’s Serjeants,’ pp. 202-4). 
However, it is by no means certain that 
either of these offices was definitely attached 
to any one of the three departments con- 
I cannot trace a third office, which 
It may be 


from that of Dispenser, with which it is 
confused by Valin (op. cit., p. 151). The 
‘Constitutio’ does not mention a Pantler, 
but there is a ‘“‘ Computator Panis” (L.R., 
p. 808; L.N., p. 343), who may have dis- 
charged the same functions (cf. Round, 
‘King’s Serjeants,’ p. 201), and was quite 
a minor official, as was the Pantler at the 
French Court (Luchaire, ‘ Manuel,’ pp. 529- 
30). 

Leaving the three Master Dispensers, 
another step down the scale brings us to the 
two assistant Constables, Henry de Pomerey 
and Roger d’Oilly, and John the Master 
Marshal, who are each allowed two shillings 
extra Domum or  fourteenpence intra 
Domum, as already noted; in addition to 
which the Master Marshal seems to have 
received certain fees (Round, ‘ King’s Ser- 
jeants,’ p. 63). Henry de Pomerey and 
William Fitz Eudes are bracketed together 
as Constables by Haskins (op. cit., p. 89), 
but I cannot find that the former ever 
attested as such; and one document wit- 
nessed by William as Constable is attested 
by Henry without that addition (Farrer, 
op. cit., No. 648). Like William Fitz Eudes, 
Henry was a west-country baron, being the 
eldest son of Joslen de Pomerey, of Berry 
(Round, ‘Cal. Docts. France,’ 
Nos. 1455, 1456). His colleague, Roger 
VOilly, was presumably a cadet of the Ox- 
fordshire house which held an _ hereditary 
royal Constableship, as well as the post 








* The founder of the great baronial house of 
| Dispencer or Despencer emerges from obscur- 
ity towards the close of the twelfth century 
as a tenant of Beauchamp of Bedford (Round, 
“Studies in Peerage 
pp. 304-5). 


and Family History,’ 
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of Castellan of Oxford, in the Norman 
period, and doubtless he was identical with 
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| Winchester in 1141 (i. 9). 


the Roger d’Oilly who was with the Empress | 


Maud at Winchester in 1141 (Round, 
frey de Mandeville,’ pp. 124-5); 
Roger d’Oilly who according to one MS. 
only, attested an 
stable (‘ Chron. Mon. de Abingdon,’ ii. 127), 
probably belonged to an earlier generation 
(cf. Genealogist, N.S. xxxvili. 116—119). 

John the Master Marshal was son of Gil- 


‘Geof- | 
but the | 


Abingdon charter as Con- | 


bert the Marshal, with whom he had proved | 


their 
Henry I. (Round, ‘Commune of London, 
p. 306), and succeeded his father in or 
shortly before 1130 (‘Pipe Roll 1130,’ p. 
18). He is said to have been cousin to Wil- 
liam de Tancarville, the Master Chamber- 


claim to that office in the court of | 
> hand, 


' lowances in kind: 
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On this Round 
comments: ‘‘ Brian fitz Count would never 
have taken his orders from John the Mar- 
shal”’ (‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 130). 
But in order to grasp the topsy-turvy nature 
of the tale, we must realise that Brian was 
not only a great noble, lord of Wallingford 
and Abergavenny (‘Testa de Nevill,’ i. 
116; Round, ‘ Ancient Charters,’ No. 26), 
but was actually a royal constable (Genealo- 
gist, N.S. xxxviii. 118). 

To resume, both these groups of three offi- 
cials — the Master Dispensers on the one 
the assistant Constables and Master 
Marshal on the other—received the same al- 
one salt simnel, one sex- 


| tary of ordinary wine, one wax candle and 


lain of Normandy (‘ Histoire de Guillaume | 


William 
Maud 


le Marechal,’ i. 28). His brother 

was Chancellor to the Empress 
(Round, ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ p. 182). 
It was John’s fourth son, the famous Wil- 
liam the Marshal, who by a great marriage 
became Earl of Pembroke*; and it was only 
after this that the office of Marshal rose to 


twenty-four pieces of candle extra Domum, 
half a sextary of ordinary wine and suffi- 
cient candles intra Domum (L.R., pp. 808-9, 
812; L.N., pp. 342, 346, 349, 353-4). 

There are three other officers, although 
they do not form a thomogeneous group, for 


| whom alternative rates are not quoted, but 


the same level as that of Constable, although | 


the Marshal always ranked after 
league.t But to attribute such a_ position 
to the Marshal in the Norman period, as do 
Stubbs and Poole, is an anachronism. At 
the French court the Marshals were only 
officers of the second rank, 
ordinate to the Constable (Luchaire, 
toire,’ i. 171 and ‘ Manuel,’ pp. 526-7). In 


his col- | 


Normandy they seem to have been of little | 


importance ; indeed, 


Valin ignores them al- | 


together in his account of the officers of the | 


Household. But when the office and the 


family which took its name therefrom had | 


risen in importance, there was a natural 
tendency to exalt the position of the Mar- 
shal at an earlier period. There is a curious 
instance of this in the thirteenth century 
poem known as the ‘ Histoire de Guillaume le 
Marechal,’ where John the Marshal is not 
only made Steward of England (i. 2) but 
is represented as giving orders to Brian de 
Wallingford. (i.e., Brian Fitz Count) when 
the forces of the Empress were routed at 


* William was 2nd son of preen 2nd mar- 
riage, with Sibyl, sister of Patrick Ist Earl of | 
es , (‘ Histoire de Guillaume le Maré- 


who are assigned two shillings a day, with 
the allowance in kind received by the two 
above-mentioned groups extra Domum. 
The first of these is the Master of the 
Writing Office, who was the actual keeper 
of the King’s Seal and head of the secretar- 
ial department under the Chancellor. Dr 
Hall warns us that the evidence does not 


and were sub- | S¥pport the theory of the existence of a 


‘ His- | 


great secretarial department dating from the 
Conquest (‘ Studies in English Official His- 
torical Documents,’ p. 215); which may 
explain, and be confirmed by, the fact that 
it was only recently that the Magister Scrip- 
torii had become so important. Formerly 
his allowance was only tenpence a day, with 
one salt simnel, half a sextary of ordinary 
wine, and one thick candle and twelve pieces 
of candle ; but the King so increased (erevit) 


| Robert of the Seal that on the day of the 


'Wig., ii. 75). 


| 341). 


King’s death he received the allowances 
already mentioned (L.R., p. 807; L.N., p. 
Robert had succeeded Richard of the 
Chapel, who became Bishop of Hereford in 
January, 1121 (Kadmer, pp. 290-1; Flor. 
His attestations to charters 


, show hhis constant attendance on the King, 


chal,’ i. 14, 15). | 


+ Dr. ‘Hall kindly suggests to me that the | 
Marshal’s rise was “also due to the import- | 
ance of the office in the new conditions of mer- | 
cenary warfare and court discipline.” 


and after Henry’s death he assisted in es- 
corting the body to England (Ord. Vit. v. 
52). Then he seems to have retired to 
Reading Abbey, where he lived in obscurity 
until the Empress Maud made him Bishop 





* Le Prévost in a_ footnote 
i Robert “ le Chancelier.” 


wrongly calls 
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of London (Cont. Flor. Wig. ii. 131), ap- 
parently in March 1141 (Round, ‘ Geoffrey 
de Mandeville,’ pp. 67-8). 

The second of these three officers is the 
Clerk of the Spence of the Bread and Wine 
(L.K., p. 808; u.N., p. 342), who was another 
clerk of the royal chapel, as we learn from 
the passagé in which Kadmer relates the 
elevation of two such clerks to bishoprics: 
one being Richard of the Chapel as men- 
tioned above, the other being Robert ‘‘ qui et 
ipse domino regi in cura panum ac potus 
strenue ministrare solebat.’’ This is clearly 
the Clerk of the Spence of the Bread and 
Wine, not a larderer, as Haskins describes 
Robert (op. cit., p. 115). It is interesting 
to learn, from a paper by Mr. Charles John- 
son on ‘ The System of Account in the Ward- 
robe of Edward I.,’ that in his reign the 
sume clerk accounts for both the Pantry and 
the Butlery (Transactions, R. Hist. Soc., 
4 S., vi. 63). 

The third official belongs to the Camera: 
‘“Camerarius qui vice sua servit’’ (L.R., 
p. 811; L.N., p. 352)*; that is, the Cham- 
herlain who serves in his turn, as Hall 
venders it (‘Court Life,’ p. 247). Poole 
gives us: ‘* The chamberlain who serves 
in the chamberlain’s place’? (op. cit., 
p. 97), and Tout, who reads ‘‘ camerar- 
iusque’’ instead of ‘‘camerarius qui,” 
explains him as ‘‘ a chamberlain who seemed 
to be acting as the deputy of the master 
chamberlain ”’ (op. cit. i. 89). It seems to 
me that ‘‘ vice sua’? must mean “ in his 
(own) turn,’’ not ‘‘ in his (the master cham- 
berlain’s) place’’?; but these chamberlains 
who served in rotation (as the editors of the 
‘ Dialogus’ rightly describe them) must cer- 
tainly have been deputies of the Master 
Chamberlain. Just as the general financial 
duties of the Master (hamberlain had passed 
to deputies known as the Chamberlains of 
the Treasury, and even his financial func- 
tions in connexion with the Camera Curie 
were now executed by a deputy or deputies, 
also styled Chamberlains,t+ it appears that 
his other duties in the Household—the charge 
of the royal bedchamber and the duty of 
offering water to the King in the Hall after 
meals—were now normally performed by 
deputies, the Master Chamberlain officiating 
only on special occasions, or when he hap- 





“The Red Book. allows him only fourteen 
pieces of candle, obviously a clerical error. 
+Cj. my paper on ‘ Financial Administra- 
tion under Henrv I,’ already cited. 
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pened to be at Court. From this entry it 
appears further that: 

(1) there were at least two such deputies ; 
(2) they were styled Chamberlains; (3) they 
served in rotation; and (4) only the cham- 
berlain actually on duty received the official 
allowances. * 

The last deduction supplies the clue to the 
meaning of another entry, which I believe 
no one has tried to explain. In the Red 
Book this reads: ‘‘ Camerarius sine libera- 
tione in Domo commedet, si voluerit’’ (p. 
811), whilst the Black Book reads: ‘‘ Camer- 
arii sine liberacione in domo comedent, si 
voluerint ’’ (p. 353). Here we have the 
deputy chamberlain or chamberlains wait- 
ing his or their turn to serve, and so tem- 
porarily without an allowance. The Red 
Book version would seem to imply that there 
was only one off duty, in other words that 
there were only two deputy chamberlains in 
all; but perhaps the Black Book is more 
likely to be right. 

There is yet another official who clearly 
ranks with the assistant Constables and the 
Master Marshal, this being William 
Mauduit, whose name is entered immediately 
after the Master Chamberlain and the Trea- 
surer. The Red Book reads: 

‘* Willelmus Maudut, xiiij d. in die; et 
assidue in Domo commedet; et j grossam 
candelam, et xiij frustra; et ij summarios 


'cum liberationibus suis’’ (p. 811). 


The Black Book version is: 

‘“Vills Malduit x11 in die, & assidue 
in domo comedet, & 1 grossam Candelam, 
& xr frusta, & 111 sumarios é liberacioni- 
bus suis’’ (p. 352). 

As regards the rate of pay, the Black 
Book is followed by Poole (op. cit., p. 97) 
and Tout (op. cit. i. 79, 89), but I have no 
doubt that Hall (‘ Court Life,’ p. 247) and 
the editors of the ‘ Dialogus’ (p. 18) are 
right in adhering to the Red Book; for no 
other member of the Household receives 
thirteen pence, but, as we have seen, four- 
teen pence is a regular allowance inti 
Domum. 

Willian’ Mauduit was younger son of Wil- 
liam Manduit (I) and brother of Robert 
Mauduit, who had held in turn a chamber- 


| lainship of the Treasury (Round, ‘ Com- 


mune of London,’ p. 82, and Ancestor, No. 5, 





* Tf the chamberlains off duty also had 
received the allowances, the formula would 
be: “ Camerarii qui per vicem serviunt ” or 
“camerarii per vicem servientes.” 
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pp. 207-210). As to the office which he 
held in 1135, opinions differ. Poole thinks 
that it was the Chamberlainship of the 
Treasury previously held by his _ (op. 
cit. p. 99), so does Haskins (oy. cit., p. 113), 

and Tout agrees, although he does an jadlone 
that the Mauduit chamberlainship was 
attached to the Treasury (op. cit. 1. 79). On 
the other hand, the editors of the ‘ Dia- 
logus’ believe that it was the Ministeriwm 
Camere Curie (p. 20). As I have discussed 
the question elsewhere, I need only say that, 
in agreement with the editors of the ‘ Dia- 
logus,’ I believe that William Mauduit was 
the chamberlain in charge of the Camera 
Curie, and did not recover the family office 
until a later date (Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 4 
S. viii. 72-77). 

No other member of the Household is 
assigned so much as a shilling a day intra 
Domum, and t do not think that there are 
any other offices which can fairly be regarded 
as yanking with the ten which I have 
grouped together as offices of the second class. 
With the inferior offices of the Court T do 
not propose to deal in this paper. 


G. HA. Wurte. 


CHIEF OF BEAUFRONT. 

N a copy of the ‘ Natural History and 

Antiquities of Northumberland’ by the 
Rev. John Wallis (1769), which bears the 
bookplate of Thomas Pennant, there is 
pasted on the page where Beaufront near 
Hexhain is deseribed a newspaper cut- 
ting : 

A few days ago a Commission of Lunacy 
was taken out against a Gentleman of large 
Fortune in the County of Northumberland. 
This Gentleman’s Ancestors have for many 
Generations been distinguished in the County 
as a Remain of the old feudal Homage, by 
the Title of Chief of Beaufront. which is the 
Name of their Seat; and this Distinction has 
been continued to the present Possessor, which 
seems to have affected his Imagination that 
he fancied himself intitled to a Dukedom, and 
on his Arrival in Town this Spring, — 
the Title of Duke of Hexham, in which Name 
he made Visits, subscribed to Clubs, wrote 
Letters, and also placed it on his Door. He 
also wrote to his Majesty, requiring a Con- 
firmation of his Title, and to the Herald Office 
desiring it might be registered. These cir- 
cumstances, added to some Letters of an 


tixtraordinary Nature to the first Lady in the 
a occasioned such an Alarm, that his 
Family were induced to enter upon this 
Measure. 

Lord Sidney, Lord Sefton. the Earl of 








Berkeley, Lord Stourton, and other Persons of 
Rank, gave Evidence before the Jury on this 
Occasion, 

The cutting bears no date but the King 
referred to was evidently George III. 
Throughout the long ‘‘s’’ is used, as it is 
in the volume in which it has been inserted, 
presumably by Thomas Pennant (1726- 
1798). 


Eneas Mackenzie who published a History 
of Northumberland during the early part of 
the nineteenth century (he died in 1832) in 
describing Beaufront says: 

It is now the seat and manor of John 
a re Esq., called by the country people 
‘The Chief of Beaufront.”” This gentleman, 
having made ‘the grand tour,’ has pre- 
served his court dresses, comprising the cos- 
tumes of all the European nations. which are 
shown to persons desiring of seeing them. He 
is at once remarkable for his eccentricities, 
his hospitality, and his charitable  disposi- 
tion. 

Murray’s ‘ Handbook to Durham and 
Northumberland’ (1890) says: 

“The late Mr. Errington, known as ‘ the 
chief of Beaufront’ possessed a curious col- 
lection of the costumes of the European 
nations.” 

Tomlinson, ‘ Comprehensive Guide — to 
Northumberland,’ vemarks that John 
Errington, Esq., spent upwards of £20,000 
in laying out lawns, gardens and _planta- 
tions about his castle. 

Evidently the ‘‘ Chief of Beaufront’”’ of 
the Lunacy proceedings was ihe John Erring- 
ton referred to in the other extracts. 

One more instance of this gentleman’s 
generosity, perhaps more aptly described as 
extravagance, may be given. <A bridge over 
the Tyne at Flexham was swept away by a 
flood in 1771. In 1777 John Errington 
undertook to provide another bridge, and 
engaged Smeaton to do the work. The con- 
tract price was £5,700 with an additional 
£400 for the approaches. The bridge was 
completed in 1780, but in 1782 it was swept 
away like its predecessor. Unhappily for 
John Errington he had not only engaged to 
build the bridge, but he had undertaken its 
upkeep for a period of seven years. On its 
destruction Smeaton was consulted about 
restoring it. He reported unfavourably, 
saying that its restoration on the same plan 
would be equally liable to destruction. John 
Errington then decided not to rebuild and 
he offered the county the sum of £3,000 as 
compensation. This sum was thought in- 
adequate and proceedings were taken in the 
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law-courts which ended in judgment against 
Mr. Errington for £4,000. 

Are there other instances of families using 
the title ‘‘ chief ’’ to designate their head ? 
English instances only asked for. 

; H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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take with us, either a tripod of goodly bronze 


or a cauldron or two mules or a_ golden 
chalice. 
Ibid, 424-25:—Sidon . . . a land rich in 
bronze. 
Ibid, 448-49:—L will likewise bring gold. 
Ibid, 469:—She straightway hid three. goblets 
; in her bosom, 
Book XXII, 57-58:—Bringing atonement of 
, twenty oxen worth, and requiting thee in 


PRIMITIVE MONEY IN 
‘THE ODYSSEY.’ 

YRIMITIVE money ’’ means standards 
of barter where the coined medium is 
unknown, whether in antiquity or among 
peoples in primitive conditions in the 
present day. As such it marks the first 
recognizable epoch in the history of man’s 


commercial relations with his fellow man, 
and his first advance, beyond the rudest 
form of the agricultural epoch, to what 


may be considered the first step in civiliza- 
tion. The Greeks at the time represented in 
the ‘Odyssey’ were in this early stage of 
development, and evidences of their being 
so from such a source cannot fail to be 
instructive; for this purpose the following 
references have been culled, the translation 
used (after a careful comparison with the 


original) being the literal one of S$. H. 
Butcher and Andrew Lang (Macmillan, 
1912). 


Book I, 182-185.- And now am I come to shore 
... even to Temesa [Tamasia in the moun- 
tainous centre of Cyprus] in quest of copper, 
and my cargo in shining iron. [Doubtless the 
noted brass of that island.] 

Book IV, 524-25:—The watchman whom 
crafty Aigisthos had led and posted there, 
promising him for a reward two talents of 
gold. 

Book VIII, 391-95:—Now each man 
you bring a fresh robe and a doublet, 
a talent of fine gold, and let us speedily carry 


among 


and | 


these gifts together, that the stranger may | 
take them in his hands, and go to supper with | 


a glad heart, 

Book IX, 201-2:—And he made me splendid 
gifts, he gave me seven talents of gold well 
wrought; ete. 

Book XIII, 12-16:—Come now, let us each of 
us give him a great tripod and a caldron, 
and we in turn will gather goods among the 
people and get us recompense ; for it were 
hard that one man should give without repay- 
ment, 

bid. 19:—They hasted to the ship and bare 
ihe bronze, the joy of men 

Book XTV, 324-26 :—All the wealth that Odys- 
seus had gathered, bronze and gold, and well- 
wrought iron. 

Book XV, 82-85:—None shall send us empty 
away, but will some one thing to 


give us 





gold and bronze. 

Book XXIII, 339-342 :—He came to the Phaia- 
kians, who gave him all worship heartily, as 
to a god, and sent him with a ship to his own 
dear country, with gifts of bronze, and of 
gold, and raiment in plenty. [Phaiakia is 
the Homeric name for Korkyra (Corfi).] 

Book XXIV, 273-8:—Such gifts too I gave 
him as are the due of guests; of well-w rought 
gold I gave him seven talents, and a mixing 


bowl of flowered work, all of silver, and 
iwelve cloaks of single fold, and as many 
coverlets, and as many goodly mantles and 
doublets to boot, and besides all these, four 
uvomen skilled in all fair works and most 
comely, the women of his choice. 


In the above some interesting points in 
connection with early mercantile intercourse 
in the Mediterranean must occur to every - 
body, such as that 

(1), bronze rather than gold is spoken of’ 
as ‘‘ the joy of men,”’ bronze everywhere on 
the shores of that sea having preceded the 
precious metals as the medium of exchange ; 

(2), that tripods, cauldrons, and chalices 
or goblets are reckoned repeatedly as wealth, 
a fact borne out by the earliest Greek money, 
which, as elsewhere, bears types representa- 
tive of the kind of barter it had replaced 
aud on which we frequently see these objects 
represented—besides the well-known fact 
that in the earliest Hellenic times royal 
gifts frequently took the shape of tripods 
and chalices, if not cauldrons ; 

(35), the mention of wrought gold and 
iron, from which perhaps we have a natural 
transition to the coined (stamped metal) 
medium, just as in early China the first 
money in the shape of sword-hilts took the 
place of the actual objects, which of course 
were also of metal and often ‘‘ wrought ”’ ; 

(4), the reputation of Sidon as ‘‘a land 
rich in bronze ”’ ; 

(5), the reckoning of oxen as an’ estab- 
lished standard of exchange, borne out by 
words of such distant geographical separa- 
tion as ‘“‘ pecunia’’ from ‘‘ pecus’”’ and 

‘yupee’”’ from ‘‘rupa,’”? and by the first 
coinage of Rome and elsewhere ; 

(6), the reputation of Corcyra as a land 
rich in bronze and gold and raiment, the 
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last a recognised means ot barter in coun- 


tries most widely separated both in space | 


and time; as we see also in a subsequent 
line that ‘‘ coverlets’’ and ‘‘ cloaks of single 
fold’’ were likewise reckoned (cf. blankets 
among the [Indians of North America) ; 
(7), ‘‘ women slaves,’”? as means of barter 
both male and female slaves as personal 


property having been a natural means of | 


barter and gift among most people with 
whom slavery has existed. 
A. H. Cooper-Pricnarp. 


( LIVER GOL DSMITH. —The account of 
him in the ‘ Index and Epitome’ 


Padua.’’ This may have been corrected 
later. If not, the following foot-note in 
‘The Early Life, Correspondence, and Writ- 
ings of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke,’ by 
m P. T. Samuels, recently quoted in John 

> London’s Weekly, may be of interest :— 

‘A remarkable example of the irregular- 
ity with which the records not only of Dub- 
lin but of Oxford University were kept at 
this time has recently come to light in the 
interesting discovery that Goldsmith’s medi- 
cal degree was not, as has been the tratlition, 
obtained at Leyden or Louvain, but at Dub- 
blin, where the Degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine was granted to him, and that 
Oxford conferred the M.B. ad Eundem on 
him on the 17th February, 1769. See Paper 
by Sir Ernest Clarke, read before the Royal 
Society of Medicine, Morning Post, 29th 
January, 1914.” 

HAR MATOPEGOS. 


ATING BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND | 
I think it is worth noting | 
that, dating from Nov. 3, the Times is now | 


DEATHS. 


giving the vear of every advertised birth, 
marriage and death. The system was begun 


in the Glasgow Herald on July 1, and in | 


the Aberdeen Press and Journal on July 12, 
this year. 
J. M. B. 

PIDERS AND SPIDERS’ WEBS AS 
2 MEDICINE.—Many communications on 
this subject have appeared in ‘N. and Q.’ 
See for example 9 S. viii. 410 (spiders are 
said to have been a cure for ague in Lincoln- 
shire): 11 S. ii. 194 (to swallow a spider, 
or its web, in a piece of apple is an acknow- 
ledged cure for ague): also 11S. ili. 96, 174; 
v. 34. I have been told that my grandmother, 
then the wife of a rector in Yorkshire, gave 
a spider in a spoonful of jam to a man 


of the | 
‘D.N.B.’ (1903) relates thaf he is ‘‘ said to | 


have taken medical degree at Louvain or | 
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who suffered from ague, without his know- 
ledge: the result being that he went into 
| fits of such an alarming nature that it was 
feared he would die. However, he recovered, 
; and what was more, he never had the ague 
| again. Probably he took good care that 
the rector’s wife should never hear of his 
| ague again. This must have been about the 
year 1820. I am reminded of this story by 
finding a paper of old-fashioned remedies 
‘in what I heieve to be my grandmother’s 
| writing; among them is: ‘‘ A cobweb roile] 
| up in currant jelly—a remedy for the ague. 
Another, sulphate of quinine.’’ No doubt 
she thought the two prescriptions were of 
equal efficacy. Other remedies were less dis- 
agreeable. “‘ Some dried currants put into 
a Bottle of Sherry very good as a 
strengthener of the Stomach.”’ “A glass 
| of Port wine heated with a hot poker good 
for Cholera Morbus.”’ 


G. E. P. A. 
MHE FIRST WEEPING WILLOW IN 
ENGLAND.—At P.R.O. ©.O. 199/3 
(Aug. 20, 1853) occurs the following :— 

“The first weeping willow in England 
was planted by Pope (1688-1744). He 
received a present of figs from Turkey, and 
observing a twig in a basket ready to bud, 
he planted it in his garden, and it soon 
became a fine tree. From this stock all the 
weeping willows in England and America 
originated.”’ 

The fate of ths willow is noted at C.O. 
116/1 (Oct. 31, 1836) :— 

‘“Pope’s V illa at Twickenham, which has 
| encountered many changes since the poet’s 
| death, has always been considered classic 
ground. There are, however, but few re- 
maining memorials to remind the visitor of 
its original. The weeping willow planted by 
| Pope, was sacrilegiously cut down by as 
; an arrant a Goth and despoiler as he who 
rooted up the mulberry tree planted by 
| Shakespeare in his garden at Stratford- 
/upon-Avon. The grotto under a part of the 
house, and the urn to the memory of his 
mother, whom he fondly and affectionately 
loved, placed on a pedestal in the garden, 
are the only preserved relics of Pope’s taste 
and affectionate sensibility in that favoured 
| retreat.” EK. H. Farreroruer. 

HYSIC IN EPITAPHS.—An interesting 

note on this subject by Margaret E. 


Keall may escape the notice of our’ readers. 
It is in Pharm. Journ., 20 Nov., 1926, p. 


617. J. Arpacu. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“WOR A WONDER.”’’——-My earliest quota- 
tion for this phrase is Charles Reade’s 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘It’s never too late to mend,’ 1856, and for | 


“T SHOULDN’T WONDER,” Dickens’s 


‘Sketches by Boz,’ 1836. 

Earlier quotations will be gratefully re- 

ceived. 
C. T. ONIONS. 
pes: MONAHAN ELECTION, 1826.— 
Can anyone give any particulars what- 
soever as to this duel, the excerpt of which 
appeared in The Observer of Nov. 19, 1826. 
The Observer, November 19, 1826. 
Affair of Honour. 

In consequence of a misunderstanding aris- 
ing out of the proceedings at the Monahan 
Election a message was sent by Humphrey 
Thompson Jackson, Esq., to Colonel Westenra : 
Accordingly these gentlemen met at The Blue 
Bell, on the Naas Road, this morning, the 
former attended by Captain Hamilton, the 
latter by Captain Lewis; When, after an 


exchange of shots, by which Mr. Jackson was | 


slightly wounded, the affair terminated.— 
(Dublin Evening Post). 
Mayo. 

KNIFE AS A MARK OF ATTESTA- 

TION.-—! have seen it stated that at 
one time it was not an uncommon practice 
to use a knife as a mark of ratification or 
attestation. One or two instances of this 
observance are ou record. In the first half 
of the twelfth cent. 
granted the church of Ellingham, dedicated 
to St. Maurice, to St. Cuthbert 
monks. The nephew of Sir Nicholas, Wil 
liam de Grenville died in 1161, when the 
barony of Ellingham was divided between his 
two sisters the elder of whom, Mabel de 
Grenville, married Ralph de Gaugy. The 


| There are records of Lockes of Ledwell, 


and his | 


| [DENTIFICATION 


Nicholas de Grenville | 
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These deeds are, I understand, still pre- 
served in the Treasury at Durham with the 
knives attached in the place of seals. 

Can other instances of this custom be 
given ? 

H. Askew. 

NCESTORS OF JOHN LOCKE.—Is 

there any authentic and full pedigree of 
the ancestors and collateral branches of John 
Locke, the philosopher, except in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1792, and the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ One gives his 
grandfather’s name as Christopher, and the 
other as Nicholas, of Sutton Wick, Chew 
Magna, clothier, who died 1648. In the 
eighteenth century the Lockes of Sandford 
St. Martin (Oxfordshire) claimed descent 
from ‘‘a cousin’? of the philosopher. 
Sand- 
ford St. Martin, from 1612; they inter- 
married with the Taylors of Sandford St. 
Martin and the Wards. Susannah Tay- 
lor’s portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery, New 
Bond Street, in ‘‘ Women and Children in 
Art’’ in 1914, and described by Ruskin “‘ as 
invaluable and entirely precious.’”’ In the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1857, Thomas Lock, 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant in 1763, Clarence 
in 1784, is stated in Noble’s ‘ History at 
the College of Arms,’ to have been son of 
John Locke of Warnford, Hants, and to 
have been descended from a branch of the 
philosopher’s family. 

S. T. 

OF A PORTRAIT 

SOUGHT: JUDGE FELL.—TI should be 
very glad of information which would assist 
in the identification of a portrait (belonging 
to the Corporation of Barrow-in-Furness, 
now hanging in the Town Hall, but un- 


| named) which is reputed to represent Thomas 


new proprietor renewed the grant of Sir | 


Nicholas, and this was subsequently con- 
firmed by Bishop Pudsey. In the deed of 


confirmation the Bishop mentioned the fact 


that Ralph had ratified his gift in the 
Bishop’s presence by placing a curved knife 
on the altar of St. Cuthbert. 

Some time after this Mabel, the wife of 
Ralph: de Gaugy, endowed the church of 
St. Maurice at Ellingham with a glebe, and 


following the example of her husband she | 


ratified her gift by placing a curved knife 
on the altar of the Saint to whom the Chureh 
was dedicated. 


| sleeve underneath. 


Fell (commonly called Judge Fell), 1599-— 
1658, whose widow, Margaret, subsequently 
married George Fox, founder of the Society 
of Friends. 

The life-sized picture, which is very well 
painted, shows an elderly gentleman, the 
hair cut in the Stuart style flowing on the 
shoulders (no wig). He wears’. white 
““bands’’ over a scarlet robe, the front 
edges bordered on each side by a broad band 
of brown fur. This opens over a long dark 
blue vest fastened by what appear to be gold 
buttons. The armhole at the elbow is also 
bordered by fur, and shows a dark blue 
A gold ornament like a 
large acorn in the cup hangs level with the 
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knees, depending from a _ black ribbon 
attached to the left arm. The right hand 
vests on a skull placed on a small table, the 
left hand holds a gauntleted glove, tawny in 
colour. 

Judge Fell died at his home, Swarthmoor 
Hall, near Ulverston, Oct. 8, 1658, and was 
buried by torchlight on the following Sunday 
under his pew in Ulverston church. The 
register in Ulverston church states that he 
was one of the Judges of the Northern Cir- 
cuit, Chancellor of the Duchy, and Commis- 
sioner of the Seals of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster. Judge Fell had previously 
been made a bencher of Gray’s Inn, one of 
the Justices of the Great Sessions of Chester 
and North Wales, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

. C. ABRAHAM. 

Swarthmoor Hall, Ulverston. 


ee RALDIC GRANTEE OF ARMS 

* WANTE 1, Could any reader state who 
was Ga original grantee of the following 
arms ? 

Arms: Argent, on a fesse dancettee az. 
3 estoiles arg., on a canton of the second a 
sun in glory. 

Crest. An arm embowed in armour ppr 

holding in hand also ppr—d ears of corn 
or. 

Motto: Vineit amor patriae. 

These arms are claimed by a _ family, 
Thompson, of London and Essex, alleged to 
be descended from Thompsons, of Cocker- 
mouth, Cumberland, to whom the above were 
reputed to be granted. If any reader gave 
information, that would in any way corrob- 
orate these statements, I should be pleased. 
The Thompsons of Cockermouth are supposed 
to have had branches in Ireland. Certainly 
Irish Thompsons have arms resembling the 
above coat, with a difference. 


A. HE. T. 
\ EDAL COMMEMORATING SEDAN. 


I have a bronze medal in my possession 
about the size of a half-penny with the head 
of Napoleon III. in a German helmet, and 
with a cigarette in his mouth. Round his 
neck is a collar attached to a chain, inscribed 
‘“‘Sedan.’’ Round the edge are the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ Napoleon Ill. le Miserable.” 
‘*80,000 Prisonniers.’’ On the other side is 
an owl-like bird on a cannon and the words : 
““Vampire Francais 2 Dechre 1851. 2 


Sepbre 1870.’" Can anvone tell me_ its 
origin ? 


ANTHONY Rapice. 


kM MA, LADY HAMILTON, AT WEST- 
4 MINSTER... -In early life Emma Lady 
Hamilton is said to have been a servant at 
one of the Prebendal Houses in the Cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey. What is the 
authority for this statement ? 
L. KE. Tanner. 
i ALL.—Charles Hall pendent M.A. at 
Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1823, and 
William Henry Hall graduated at the same 
University and from the same College in 
1822. They are described as the sons of 
John Hall of Scarborough, Yorks. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. and QQ.’ give me 
further information about them ? 
G. F. R. B. 


)DWARD ORPWOOD’S SWORD.— 

Edward Orpwood, a Catholic and a Jaco- 
bite, who died at Bath March 19, 1776, and 
was buried in Bath Abbey Church, left, by 
will, to his only son, Jchn Brazier Orpwood, 
of Topsham, Devon, a sword (and gold 
watch) given by the Queen of Spain to the 
Duke of Ormond. As the sword had thus 
certain historical associations attached to 
it, | am desirous of tracing it; and hope 
this enquiry may meet the eyes of some one 
who knows its whereabouts. John Brazier 
Orpwood in his will makes no mention of it. 


H. Lone. 


BLUNT (BLOUNT) OF WRICKLE- 
MARSH. CHARLTON.—The  Visita- 


tions of Kent, 1619-21, and 1663-68 show 
respectively younger children: (1) William 
born about 1605, John, 1615; (2) Charles, 
Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, Jane, Martha. 
Particulars of their marriages and issue are 
desired. Has the pedigree been continued 
from 1668? When was the estate given up? 
Was Henry identical with the ‘‘Hen. Blunt’’ 
who had a daughter Jane baptized at Dept- 
ford 10 Aug. 1690? It seems possible, as 
his mother was a daughter of Captain 
Anthony Wood of Rotherhithe and some of 
his family were buried at Greenwich. 
R. Bryeuam ApDAMs. 


ROM POLE TO POLFE.’’—Stevenson in 
‘Travels with a Donkey,’ p. 163 (Kd. 
1911) wrote :—-‘‘ ‘ Though I could reach fron: 
pole to pole,’ sang Alexander Pope.’”’ Is 
this correct, or is it from Watts’s hymn :— 
Were I so tall to reach the pole 
And grasp the ocean with a span; 
I must be measured by my soul— 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 
J. B. McGovern. 
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‘ TANE’S MARRIAGE.’—-In Mr. Kipling’s 
‘Debits and Credits’ in a poem with 
the above title occur the lines: 
Jane went to Paradise: 
That was only fair. 
Good Sir Walter met her first, 
And led her up the stair. 

It would be interesting if Mr. Kipling 
could be persuaded to say what Sir Walter 
he means. Limbo is mentioned later, in the 
fourth stanza, but from Miss Austen’s 
recorded life there seems no reason why 
Paradise should have been deferred in her 
case from 1817 to after 1832, terrestrially 
speaking. 

Is Mr. Kipling, by the way, the original 
author of the happy word ‘‘ Janeite’’? 

A. R. 
pPWARD STERLING.—FEdward Sterling 
4 is considered to have been the real foun- 
der of the ‘‘ Artists ’’ Corps, now the 28th 
London Regt. (Artists Rifles) T.A. He was 
an art student at Carey’s Art School in 
1858; he is also said to have been a ward 
of Thomas Carlyle, and an officer in the 
Cornish Militia. Any particulars which 
will give any information as to his parents, 
birth, career and death will be very wel- 
cou Jc MO. 

ICE.—Richard Rice, vicar of Windrush 

with Shireburne (Glos. ) 1757—1769, late 
rector of Quenington (Glos.) then rector and 
patron of Eaton Hastings (Berks), married 
Dorothy Winde, ¢. 1760, d. of P. Winde( ?) 
son of Wm. Winde. Sometime chaplain or 
tutor to John Dutton of Sherbourne Park, 
Glos., who left him considerable property. 
R. Rice obiit October, 1788. Pedigree 
wanted. 

he Go CLR: 

‘7 A CACHIRRA.’—Can any reader give me 

the name and date of a magazine in 
which a short story, ‘La Cachirra, or ‘‘ The 
Mother ’’” ~— by W. = Somerset 
appeared ? 
was printed in another periodical about the 


same time, and the same information is 
wanted. Both stories have a Spanish setting. | 


R. W. B. 
N ALLUSION IN ‘PICKWICK.’ — “ As 
brisk as bees. if not altogether as light 
as fairies.” (‘ Pickwick.’ ch. xxviii). 
looks like an ailusion. Is it known to what 
it refers? TS. . Bs 


ae sae BUTLER: REFERENCE WANTED. 
In which of Samuel Butler’s books is the 
following phrase to be found? 
is an art.” 

J. Taytor Marsu. 


* Life is not 
an exact science, it 


Maugham | 
A ghost story by the same author | 


This | 
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Replies. 


SWEATING SICKNESS. 
(cli. 368). 


THE determination of the nature of the 

sweating sickness in Europe in the last 
years of the fifteenth and in the first half of 
the sixteenth centuries is one of the most 
fascinating problems in historical epidemio- 
graphy. It is much too large a subject to 
be discussed in the pages of ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
and it would be rash, perhaps, to say thai 
a final decision has been reached. 

Until recent years the English sweating 
sickness was considered to be a disease su/ 
generis, but to-day, with a greater know- 
ledge of the history of the contemporary 
epidemics, similar in nature but not always 
identical in symptoms, there is, I think, a 
consensus of opinion that the sweating 
sickness, Picardy sweat, Trousse-galant 
(France), influenza (Italy), etc., etc., were 
all forms of an epidemic neurotoxic influenza 
modified by the factors of race and environ- 
ment—in the words of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, ‘‘ the same contagion of the aire, 
vary’d according to the clime.”’ We have 
had experience of its protean character in 
the series of outbreaks of the trailing form of 
epidemic influenza which has been part of 
our life since its virulent onset as Russian 
influenza or ‘‘la grippe’’ in 1889-90. 

The English Chronicles speak of the first 
visitation in 1485, the second in 1506, ete. ; 
but it must not be supposed that the country 
was free from the scourge in the intervals 
between the five visitations. For instance, 
the monastery of Syon Abbey, Isleworth, 
escaped contagion in 1485 and 1506 when 
London suffered terribly, but in 1488 the 
community was attacked so severely that 
over ten per cent. of the inmates died. I 
think the earliest recorded epidemic of in- 
fluenza was in 1173. Some have drawn a 
comparison between the sweating sickness 
and the morbus cardiacus of the ancients, 
in the Mediterranean countries from 
B.C. 500 to a.p. 200. There are many resem- 
blances, but there are also important differ- 
ences, and the issue is obscured by the cer- 
tainty that more than one disease was in- 
cluded under the title morbus cardiacus. 


If Mr. Dany wishes to study the question 
in detail he cannot do better than to start 
with a paper, ‘ The Trousse-galants of 1528- 
29 and 1545-46,’ read by Dr. F. G. Crook- 
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shank to the Section of the History of Medi- 
cine, Royal Society of Medicine (printed in 
Pro. R.S.M., Vol. xv. 1922); and, in the 
light of the information contained therein, 
then to read Hecker’s ‘ Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages’ (Sydenham Soc., 1844). A 
good working bibliography is attached to 
Dr. Crookshank’s paper, and further titles 
will be found in Hecker. Should Mr. 
Davy hhave any difficulty in obtaining either 
of these works I shall be pleased to lend 
him my copies. 
Rory FLETCHER. 


BISHOP BEDELL (cli. 369).—‘ A True 
Relation of the Life and Death of the 
Right Reverend Father in God William 
Bedell, Lord Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland,’ 
the Bishop’s biography by his son William, 
was not written in 1685. William Bedell 
the younger died in 1670, Rector of Rattles- 
den in Suffolk. See the pedigree in Appen- 
dix TTL of Thomas Wharton Jones’s edition. 
As to the time when the work was written 
5 . there is reason to believe that the 
materials for the work were collected and 
arranged in the course of the years from 1645 
to 1660, but that the Relation was not finally 
written off in the form in which it now stands 
until after the latter date—(Jones’s Preface, 
Bp. ak. Fi 
This life was first published by Professor 
J. EK. B. Mayor in 1871, and again by T. 
Wharton Jones with notes and supplemen- 
tary chapters, compiled from _ original 
sources in 1872 (Camden Society). In the 
latter edition William Bedell’s work fills 82 
pages and the editor’s valuable supplemen- 
tary chapters 175. 


The Bishop’s Life by Burnet was published 
in 1685. Alexander Clogie had supplied 
him with materials. The Life by Clogie was 
published in 1862 by W. Walter Wilkins. 
In 1902 there appeared from the Cambridge 
University Press ‘ Two Biographies of Wil- 
liam Bedell... with a selection of his Let- 
ters and an unpublished Treatise,’ edited 
with notes and index by E. 8. Shuckburgh 
The biographies are those by the son and 
Clogie. The treatise (printed for the first 
time) is ‘On the Efficiency of Grace.’ 


The Life of Bedell in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 64 
columns in length, by J. Bass Mullinger, 
should not be neglected. At p. 569 ante, by 
a slip, Clogie’s instead of the son’s Life is 
said to have been edited by Mayor and 
Wharton Jones. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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JDWARD IV. AND LADY ELIZABETH 

BUTLER (cli. 369).—-The passages in 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard IIT’ (IIL. v. 72-94, 
vii. 5, 6) have been thus explained. The 
bastardy of Edward himself was one of the 


' counts in the attainder of Clarence in 1478 


| mate to reign’’ (Stowe, pp. 431-2). 


to wit, he ‘* falsely and untruly published, 
that the king was a bastard, and not legiti- 


And 


|; Commines, sub anno 1475, tells how Louis 
} de Creville, a Burgundian, in an interview 





with Louis XI., ‘‘ commenca a contrefaire le 
duc de Bourgogne, et a frapper du_ pied 
contre terre, et a jurer St. George, et qu’il 
appeloit le roy d’Angleterre Blanc-borgne, 
fils d’un archer qui portoit son nom ’’ (Mém- 
oives, bk. iv, ch. 8, 1836, p. 102). And see 
More (p. 89) in illustration of the first pas- 
sage in the play referred to above. 

The pre-contract with Lady Elizabeth 
Lucy is alluded to by More (pp. 96-7), in 
which he says that the Duchess of York being 
opposed to the King’s marriage with Eliza- 
beth Grey (Widville) alleged that he was 
pre-contracted to ‘‘one dame Elizabeth 
Lucy’’; but that the said Elizabeth Lucy 
having been sent for and questioned declared 
that no pre-contract had ever existed between 
them, although she acknowledged _ that 
Edward had got her with child. In the 
address presented by Buckingham, which was 
afterwards embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment (Rot. Par. vi. 240, 241), the name of 
the person to whom Edward was said to 
have been  pre-contracted was ‘‘ Dame 
Eleanor Butteler, daughter of the old Ear! 
of Shrewsbury.’”? See Lingard, iv. p. 235, 
who adds that the very existence of this 
lady has been called in question; but she 
appears to have been the first-born of the 
second marriage of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
with the daughter of Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, and widow of Sir Thomas Butte- 
ler, Lord Sudeley. In Heywood, 1 Edward 
IV., the King defends his choice of Lady 
Grey on the ground that he ought to marry 
an English woman rather than a foreigner 
(Works, i., p. 5). Although the duchess 
alludes to the accusation against the mother 
of the Queen, the Duchess of Bedford, of 
having practised enchantments in order to 
bring about the marriage, there is no men- 
tion of the pre-contract to Lady Lucy or 
any other English lady. As to Edward’s 


being contracted by deputy to the Lady 
Bona, daughter of the Duke of Savoy, and 
sister to Louis XI.’s Queen, there seems to 
have 


been more truth in this allegation. 
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All the chroniclers state that, at the time 
Edward was secretly married to Elizabeth, 
Warwick had already succeeded in obtain- 
ing Louis’s consent to the marriage of the 
Lady Bona; and that the Kingmaker was 
justly offended at finding that his royal 
head made a fool of him in that 


A. R. BAYLey. 
AEGIBIUS (cli. 551).—Aegibius is a mere 
writer’s or printer’s blunder. ‘‘ Aulus 
Numerius Negidius ’’ were 
of typical liti- 


master 
matter. 


Agerius’’ and * 
the names, in Roman Law, 
gants (ago prosecute, nego deny), like John 
Doe and Richard Roe in English law. See 
paragraph 405 of ‘A Companion to Latin 
Studies’ (Camb. Univ. Press, 1910), in the 
section on Roman Law by the late Professor 
J. S. Reid. 
ne exquisite collection of parodies 
by Sir F. Pollock, ‘ Leading Cases Done into 
English ’ Macmillan, 1892). 


Even she, the immortal imperious 
supreme one from days long ago 
sends the spectre of Aulus “Agerias 
to hound the dead ghost of John Doe. 
By the name of Numerius Negidius 
your brethren are slain without sword. 
Is it so, that she too is perfidious, 
the Rome you adored? 


S. 

PARIS (cli. 370).—Dairdis, de Ardes, 
Norman de Ardes. Probably “ of the | 
Ards’ in Co. Down, the name of an Anglo- 


Norman family, who settled soon after the 
invasion in Meath and Westmeath. Names 
mentioned, Addey, Ardagh, and Addis not 
derivatives of Dardis. 

Addey is, I think, not the same name at 
all; probably from Mac Adaid. Some of 
this name descended from Clan Ferguson in 
Perthshire. 

Addys was the surname of adventurers 
for lands in Ireland, temp. Charles I. (1642 
~1646). 

See O’Hart’s ‘ Pedigrees,’ Fay family, in 
a suit re impanelling of a jury in 1384 “ by 
reason that Thomas Chamber, the Sheriff. 
had taken to wife Anne Dardis, a cousin of 
John Fitzroger Fay. 

Ardagh settled in County 
fifteenth century (Woulfe’s ‘ Irish family 
names *). 

G. E. 

The development of family names are diffi. 
cult to trace, the name of Ardagh is thought 
to have been evolved from Cardiffe, Kerdyff. 
Kerdyffa, Kerdiffe, Ardiff, Ardis, Ardes, 
Hardes and so on. This appears to be 


I add a citation from the too- | 
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|}and his M.D. 
| Oxford) had a daughter and heiress, 
| beth, 
Louth in the | 


| Dr. Claver 


| dred ”’ 
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partially supported by the coats-of-arms of 
these families, so the Dardis, or D’Ardis 
may well be allied. 
J. ARDAGH. 
HE DUODECIMAL HUNDRED (cli. 
370).—The duodecimal hundred (10 x 12 
=120), which is, as it were, only half duo- 
decimal (not 12 x 12=144), competed for 
a long while with the purely decimal hun- 
dred (10 x 10--100) in the countries where 
Germanic languages are spoken. It was 
more firmly established in Iceland than else- 
where and, according to Dr. Raphael Meyer, 
Librarian of the Vete erinary College, Copen- 
hagen, it was not till the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century that it was threatened with 
displacement by the decimal hundred im 
pohves from abroad. (See his article, 
Grosshundert,’ in J. Hoops’s ‘ Reallexikon 
der Germanischen Altertumskunde,’ ii. 331, 
Strassburg, 1914). Thus in Old Icelandic 
liundrath =120, tvau hundruth —240, thriv 
hundruth =360, and thisund—1200 more 
often than 1,000, twwr thiinder 2,400, etc. 
(See the article * Zahlensystem ’ by 'the same 
writer in the same work, iv. 577, Strassburg, 
1919). 


Instances of the use of the ‘long hun- 
by cheesemongers and others are given 
at 12S. xi. 311, 375, and in the ‘ English 


Dialect Dictionary, > s.v. ‘hundred’ 5. 


Herbert Spencer’ s pamphlet ‘ Against the 
Metric System’ appeared in 1899 ; a third 
edition, with additions, was published after 
his death by Williams and Norgate in 1904. 

L. R. M. Srracwan, 

Birmingham University. 

J DE GROOT, PORTRAIT PAINTER 

(cli. 316, 357).—I can give no informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of de Groot’s 
portrait of Dr. Claver Morris, my great- 
great-great-great-great-grandfather. I can, 
however, explain why it came into the pcsses- 
sion of the Farewell family. Dr. Clave 
Morris of Wells (he took his B.A. in 1679, 
in 1691 at New Inn Hall. 
Eliza- 
who married John Burland of Wells 
Their children were: 1, Sir 
Baron of the Exchequer, 2, 
Burland, of whom 


(1696 —1746). 
John Burland, 
Morris 


| presently, 5, Wm. B., 4, Robt. B.. 5, Mary, 


| Keate of Eton. 


m. Rev. William Hudleston, and 6, Anne, 
m. Rev. Wm. Keate, and by him mother of 
The second, Dr. Claver 


| Morris Burland (1731—1801) lived at Wot- 
| ton-under-Edge, Glos., and had a daughter, 
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eventually heiress of the Burlands, Mary 
Ann, who in 1800 married James Lloyd Har- 
ris. They had a son, John Burland Harris- 
Burland, who was grandfather of the novel- 
ist of the same name, who died this year. 
They had also an only daughter, Honoria, 
who married at Wotton-under-Edge, Glos., 
in 1823, John Farewell, captain in the Ist 
Somerset Militia. I have no doubi that she 
brought the portrait of Dr. Morris to him. 

More definite information might be ob- 
tained from the will of John Berkeley Bur- 
land, who died Nov. 2, 1804. He was the 
son of Sir John Burland mentioned above. 
Of this will the trustees were his cousin, 
John Hudleston, Matthew Brickdale, and the 
Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse. 

C. Roy Hupreston. 


RABIC NUMERALS (exlvii. 302, 341).— 
+* In general Arabic numerals began to be 
used by bell-founders in England a little 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and the practice seems to have been the same 
on the Continent from Switzerland to Den- 
mark. There are, however, some earlier 
instances. Myr. H. B. Walters in his ‘ Bells 
of England’ gives a list of early dated bells, 
including the following in Arabic numerals: 
1495, Durham Castle; 1516, Isleham, 
Cambs. ; 1525, Hone, Worcester; 1540, Han- 
stead, Essex; and 1546, Felstead, Essex. 
He also mentions a bell at Rayleigh, Essex, 
of which date must be about 1508, and on 
which the letters i, h, u, s, in gothic form, 
are found at intervals, and may be intended 
to represent 1508. 

I have a book on the ancient bells of 
Denmark, and gather that the date 1507 is 
the earliest given in Arabic numerals on 
any dated Danish bell. I can also recollect 
finding it recorded that a tombstone at some 
village church in Sussex bears the date 1440 
in Arabic numerals. My reason, however, 
for recurring to this subject is that I have 
recently seen at the Welcome Medical 
Museum, at 544, Wigmore Street, a mortar 
inscribed in Roman _ letters, and Arabic 
numerals, ANNO SALVTES NOSTERE, 1371. 

Amuerst D. TyssEn. 


ELSON’S DAUGHTER (cli. 280, 374).— 

When a child I had tea at a house in 
Tenterden and “ little Horatia’’ was present. 
I have a distinct recollection of her appear- 
ance and of her kindly way of taking notice 
of a boy. She lived for some years after the 


£ 


death of her husband within a stone’s throw 
of my father’s house in Paddington. One of | 
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her sons was curate at St. Stephen’s, West- 
bourne Park. That her family had no doubt 
of her parentage I know. The likeness of 
her descendants to the Admiral is very 
marked, so much so that to my mind there 
is no possibility of any other origin. Her 
son, the registrar, used to tell this :—When 
Maclise was painting the fresco(?) of the 
death of Nelson the (the registrar) called 
with a friend of the artist to see the work. 
He left first, and Maclise asked the friend, 
if his companion was related to the Admiral. 
‘“Only his grandson’? was the reply. ‘I 
thought so,’’ said Maclise, ‘‘ as his features 
are remarkably like those of the portraits 
and engravings I have studied for my work 
here.”” A family likeness, especially when 
one can see it oneself in several generations, 
is for all practical purposes the most certain 
evidence of ancestry. May I give another 
instance? Charles II. had other children 
than those he ennobled. A descendant of one 
of these is well known to me. On compar- 
ing his photograph taken in the same atti- 
tude as an engraving of the King, the fea- 
tures answer one to other so perfectly that 
the likeness 1s complete. Added to this, the 
modern representative has the swarthy com- 
plexion of his ancestor, and is a big man 
as he was. I have tried this method of 
comparison on a good many occasions. One 
of the most successful was that in which 
the photograph of a collateral female des- 
cendant of Sir Edmond Berry Godfrey was 
compared with an engraving of him. A 
photo was taken of the engraving, the por- 
trait cut out of the frame and that of the 
lady substituted. Here too the likeness was 
startling. There could be no rational doubt 
of the common stock. It is rather a fas- 
cinating pursuit. 
FP. WitrrAm Cock. 
LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 
UNITED STATES (cli. 227, 266).—In 

America, Santo Domingo, capital of the 
Dominican Republic boasts the oldest 
church (1502), the oldest fort, in which 
Columbus was imprisoned in 1504, the oldest 
residence (1510), the oldest cathedral (1514), 
and the oldest city wall (1537). 

In the United States (early English speak- 
ing)/<— 

Old Fairbanke House, East Street, Ded- 
ham (a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts) is 
believed to be the oldest frame house (no 


| stone ones were built early) standing in the 


U.S. to-day. It was built by Jonathan 
Fayerbanke in 1636, and was ov: an 
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occupied by him and his lineal descendants 
continuously for two hundred and _ sixty- 
eight years. The timbers, bricks and tiles 
are said to have come from England with 
the family in 1633. It is now owned by 
“the Fairbanks Family in America ”’ (incor- 
porated 1903). it is inhabited and used as 
a museum. ‘There is also near Boston, Mass. 
(inhabited) at Winthrop, the Deane Win- 
throp House, built in 1637. It contains an 
Historical Collection. Amongst other old 
houses near or in Boston, Mass., are at 
Sangus the ‘‘ Scotch-Boardman’’ House 
(1651), which housed the Scottish prisoners 
sent in bondage by Cromwell to New Eng- 
land after the battles of Dunbar and Worces- 
ter; at Cambridge the Cooper-Austin House, 
21, Linnean Street (1657), containing 
enormous old fireplaces, beautifuly carved 
beams and fine seventeenth century sheath- 
ing; at 34, Parker Street, Chelsea, is the 
Bellingham-Cary House built 1659 by 
Governor Bellingham. It is a splendid old 
colonial mansion. At Danvers, Mass., is 
the ‘‘ Rebecca Nourse House” built by 


Townsend Bishop of Salem, Mass., 1636; | 


used as a museum. In the North End of 
Boston is the ‘‘ Paul Revere’? (whose ride 
Longfellow immortalised) House 1660; at 
Salem the Roger Williams-Witch House 
(the ‘‘ Witches’? were tried in an upper 
room, 1692), where Roger Williams is said 
to have lived in the 1630’s, and some dozen 
other old houses. 

Fort Craile, near Albany, N.Y., is said to 
be the oldest stone building in the Northern 
States. ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ’’ was written here 
by a British army surgeon during the 
French and Indian war, in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

G. A. Taytor. 


HE SYMBOLS OF SAINTS (eli. 352, 

- 894).—Dr. Husenbeth’s work, ‘Emblems of 
the Saints,’ gives about fifteen hundred exam- 
ples, and a more recent work (1916), ‘Saints 
and their Emblems,’ by Maurice and Wilfred 
Drake, gives four or five thousand. 
was another publication on the same sub- 
ject, I believe, about 1919. It was, as far 
as I recollect, by two of the Benedictine 
brotherhood. Baring Gould and Allan But- 
ler give very few emblems. 

Reference to ‘ Saints and their Emblems’ 
gives eleven saints by the name of Nicholas, 
including the great St. Nicholas of Myra, 
but only one has a cross (as distinct from 
the crucifix, which is one of the emblems 
of St. Nicholas Tolentino of Ancona) of any 


There | 
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kind as emblem. This is St. Nicholas or 
Nicetas the Pilgrim of Trani, a confessor 
whose day is celebrated on June 2, and whose 
death is said to have occurred in 1091. The 
Tau cross specifically appears to be assigned 
as emblem only to St. Anthony the Great 
and St. Philip the Aposile. 
DS: BD. 

T. NICHOLAS AND THE TAU CROSS 

(cli. 352, 394).—St. Nicholas of Myra 
is credited with seventeen different emblems, 
or forms of the same emblem. Of these 
seven are various arrangements of three or 
six gold balls, or apples; two refer to ships; 
one is three loaves on a book; two depict 
three children in a tub, or rising from a 
chest; two refer to purses or the gift of 
purses (the maidens’ dowry); one is a 
church. 

The remaining two forms concern his 
mitre, the saint being depicted either with- 
out it or with angels bringing it to him with 
his pallium. No mention of a cross appears, 
and the references attached are fairly wide. 

D. S. D. 

ALNAKER, SUSSEX (cli. 209, 247).— 

There is an interesting article upon this 
place-name in Vol i., No. 4 (November, 1926, 
issue) of Sussea: Notes and Queries, written 
by Alfred Anscombe, F.R.HIST.S. 

WOLSELEY. 

RADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE (cli. 

223).—The latest issue of ‘“‘ Bradshaw ”’ 
is duly inscribed, ‘‘11th mo. (NovEMBER), 
1926.”’ Doubtless the omission to which 
Str Hersert Maxwetz referred was in res- 
pect of the previous issue and, I suggest, 
is accounted for by the length of the date, 
viz., ‘September 20th to October 31st, 1926.”’ 

A. L. Cox. 


USIC PRINTING (cli. 369).—The earli- 
est specimen of music type occurs in 
Higden’s ‘ Polvchronicon,’ printed by De 
Worde at Westminster in 1495. The square 
notes apnear to have been formed of ordin- 
ary quadrats, and the staff-lines of metal 
rules imperfectly joined. In Caxton’s edi- 
tion of the same work in 1482 the snace had 


_ been left to he filled up by hand. The plain- 


chant in the Mainz psalter of 1490, printed 
in two colours, was probably cut in wood. 


| Hans Froschauer of Augsburg printed music 


from wooden bliecks in 1473, and the notes 
in Burtius’s ‘Onusculum Musices,’ printed 
at Bolorna in 1487, appear to have been 
vroduced in the same manner: while at 
Lyons the missal printed by Matthias Hus 
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in 1485 had the staff only printed, the notes | first book printed in England from movable 


being intended to be filled in by hand. 
About 1500 a musical press was established 
at Venice by Ottavio Petrucci, at which 
were produced a series of mass-books with 
lozenge-shaped notes, each being cast com- 
plete with a staff-line. 


In 1513 he removed | 


to Fossombrone, and obtained a patent from | 


Leo X. for his invention of types for the! % 
(cantus | script. 


sole printing of figurative song 
figuratus). Before 1550 several European 
presses followed Petrucci’s example, and 
music type was used, among other places, 
at Augsburg in 1506 and 1511, Parma in 
1526, Lyons in 1532 and Nuremberg in 1549. 
In 1525 Pierre Hautin cut punches of 
lozenge-shaped music at Paris. Round notes 
were used at Avignon in 1532. 


after its first use, music-printing did not | 


become general till 1550, when Grafton 


| see: Gamble, W. 


printed Marbecke’s Book of Common Prayer, | 


‘*noted ’’ in movable type, the four staff- 
lines being printed in red and the notes in 
black. 
of notes used-—three square and one lozenge. 
About 1660 the detached notes hitherto em- 
ployed began to give place to the ‘“‘ new 
type note,’’ by which the heads of sets of 


There are only four different sorts | 


type. 

It will be found from a study of early 
printed books that music in them appears 
in one of the following forms— 

1. Blank spaces left for the music (both 
lines and notes), which is filled in by hand. 

2. Printed lines, with notes in mann- 

5. Stamped notes, lines in manuscript. 

4. Printed notes, lines in manuscript. 

5. Stamped notes on printed lines. 

6. Notes and’ lites cut on a block as an 
illustration. 

7. Printed notes and printed lines (a) 


In England, | two printings; (>) one printing. 


For further information on music-printing, 
‘Music engraving and 


printing,’ Pitman, 1923; Steele, Robert, 
‘Earliest English music printing,’ Biblio- 


| graphical Society, Illustrated Monographs, 


11, 1903; Squire, W. Barclay, ‘ Notes on 


| early music-printing,’ Bibliographica, Vol. 


quavers could be joined. But at the close | 


of the seventeenth century music-printing 
from type became less common, on account 


of the introduction of stamping and engrav- | 


ing plates for the purpose. 
Britannica,’ 11th Edition, Vol. xxvii. p. 
541); see also Rob. Steele, ‘The Earliest 
English Music Printing,’ folio (London, 
1903) ; and Audr. Deakin, ‘ Mus. Bibliogr.,’ 
8vo. (Birmingham, 1893). 
ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs. 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


Music was first printed from wood-cuts 
about the year 1465, but actually the earliest 


(‘ Enevelopsedia | 


book known to exist containing music printed , 


from movable type is the ‘ Collectorium super 
Magnificat’ of Jean 
which was printed at Esslingden, by Conrad 
Fyner, in 1473. The music in this work is 
confined to one short passage of five notes 
printed by means of stamps, leaving the 
lines to be filled in by hand. In England 
in 1482 Caxton produced ‘ Policronicon,’ by 
Ralph Higden, and in this a space is left 


Charlier de Gerson, | 


ili., pp. 99-122; Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians’ (Article ‘ Music 
Printing ’). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ENRY HOLE, WOOD ENGRAVER (cli. 
351).—He was a pupil of Bewick, for 
whose ‘ British Birds’ he engraved some of 
the blocks. He also engraved some of the 
illustrations for McCreevy’s poem ‘ The 
Press,’ and for ‘Mrs. Hemans’s Poems.’ 
He resided at Liverpool, was a member of 
the Liverpool Academy, and at the exhibi- 
tion there, in 1814, contributed ‘‘ an attempt 
to restore the Old Method of Crosslining on 
Wood,”’ engraved by himself. But succeed- 
ing to an estate early in life he abandoned 


| engraving. 


Leonarp C. Price. 


FIRST PICTURE POSTCARDS (cli. 
_ 173, 233, 248).—I note it is stated that 
picture post-cards orginated in Germany 


| about 1895. 


for a few notes of music to be inserted by , 


hand. This book was reprinted in 1495 by 
Wynkyn de Worde, who printed both the 
notes.and lines, this book probably being the 


My I say that my friend Mr. Frank High- 
man of the ‘‘ Nil Time ”’ Publishing Works, 
Salisbury, was printing and selling picture 
postcards (with views) in 1881? and he had 
them entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, on 
Feb. 26, 1881. 

I was myself calling on the shops and 
selling picture postcards to the trade at 
this date, and in 1884, I shipped for Ger- 
many large lots of picture postcards, some 
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with views of German castles, 
flowers and birds printed on them. Messrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Sons began to sell Ger- 
man printed postcards in sig 


. W. CiHaseE. 
OUSES OF eae ENT: OFFT- 
CIALS = (cli. 370). The overworked 


pages of ‘ N. and (.’ can hardly be expected 
to adinit the lengthy essay required by even 
a moderately comprehensive reply to D. 
Josson, and that in spite of the fact that 
definite information on some of the matters 
inquired for is very scanty. It may, how- 
ever, be of use to mention some printed books 
which contain a good deal of interesting 
material. Primarily Redlich’s ‘ Procedure 
of the House of Commons’ and Porritt’s 
‘Unreformed House of Commons.’ 
may be supplemented by Hatsell’s ‘ Prece- 
dents of Proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons,’ Orlo C. Williams’ ‘ The Officials of 
the House of Commons’ and a concise arti- 
cle in the Journal of the Public Administra- 
tion (July, 1924) by Professor H. B. Lees- 
Smith, M.P. This last gives a number of 
references to the Journals of the House and | 
to the Reports of a series of Select Com- 
mittees. Macdonagh’s ‘ Pageant of Parlia- 
ment,’ and kindred works of the same author 
have an interest of their own. 
J. V. K 
There is an interesting account of the 
origin, creation, etc., of the Serjeants-At- 
Arms in Thom’s ‘ Book of the Court.’ 
A. ALBRIGHT. 
LONDON’S "BUSES (cli. 258, 3518).— 
A horse ’bus still makes regular jour- 
neys from Baker Street to the Zoological 


Gardens. A very interesting advertisement 
issued by T.O.T. containing much useful 


These, 
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and with 


' establish any very solid results. 
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The mes names wae Dedicates “aa Seating: 
donshire. By A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. 
(Cambridge University Press. 18s. net). 

HH editor’s Preface reveals how widespread, 

and how practical and active, is the inter. 
est taken in this great work of the Place- 
name Society. Their new volume represents an 
immense amount of work done by many 
workers. It covers ground already laboured 
over, notably by our old and regretted corres- 
pondent Professor Skeat. Since his day many 
new sources for forms and meanings have 
heen opened up; our present authors have 
sometimes found occasion to differ from him; 
but it is satisfactory to find them saying that 
this disagreement, in most cases, arises from 
their possession of material which was not 
at his disposal. The history of the settlement 
of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire remains 
obscure, and perhaps even a future inter- 
relation of the evidence derived from history, 
veography and archaeology, to which our 
authors look forward with hope, will not 

Nevertheless, 

this study of Place-names itself has at any 

rate helped to clear away one not unimpor- 
tant misapprehension. ** Bedecanford,” the 
place where the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells 


lus that Cuthwulf fought the Britons in 571 


has been identified with Bedford, and on this 


identification alone rests the belief that the 
West Saxons reached the Ouse during the 


sixth century. ‘The four towns Cuthwulf is said 
to have taken after the battle are far to the 
south of the Ouse; and if West-Saxon pene- 
tration is ruled cut the Kempston finds will 
be something easier of interpretation. The 
rejection of Bedford depends on the unlike- 
lihood of there being in O E alternative names 
of a place one of which was formed on a man’s 
vrdinary name (here Beda) and the other on 
a pet name formed from that (Bedea). This 


! volume should be noted as containing account 


information about the services of our "buses | 


in war-time appeared in the Evening News, 


| heavy penalties. 


Jan. 3, 1920, p. 6. As a testimony to hos- | 


pital efficiency, Pte. J. H. Dowd published | 
a clever drawing (in the Gazette of the 3rd | 


London General “Hospital, Ww andsworth) of a | 


discharged patient pushing a ’bus over as 
proof of his fitness) Mr. Ward Muir has 
made a motor-bus his theme in the pictorial 
photograph ‘London’ (Amateur Photogra- 
pher, Jan. 5, 1921). Note also ‘ The Sights 
and Sounds of the Streets’ (W. D. Howells 
in his ‘London Films,’ 
‘Life in the ’Bus’ 
Sunday Chronicle, Jan. 18, 1920; 
Route No. 11’ (A. P. Garland) ibid. Jan. 


J. ARDAGH. 


1905, pp. 47-55); | 
(Geoffrey Holdsworth) | 
‘Bus | 


| meetings.” 


of the names of the four great English roads 
which, by the Laws of William the Conqueror, 
were protected by a peace safeguarded by 
Two interesting points are 
noted: the naming of whole road from 
a comparatively short tract of it, and the use 
of the well-omened protective name for other 
| roads. The name of the Icknield Way remains 
mysterious; Florence of Worcester’s King 
Weatla who made Watling Street disappears 
hefore the evidence that the true origina] name 
was Waeclingas rather than aetlingas. 
There are many iin it is tempting to men- 
tion but considerations of space forbid more 
than the giving of a few examples. Under 
ae i: Bn * our authors assent to Dr. 
Bradley’s conjecture that such a name, with 
Shepshed, Gateshead and Farcet its congeners, 
pomts to &@ custom or setting up the heaa vor 
an animal, or a representation of it, on a 


pole, to mark the gt for public open-air 
be interesting to learn 


Tt wouk 
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what confirmation can be brought to this con- 
jecture. The curious name Souldrop seems 
tu be best derived from sulh, su/, first used 
of the plough, then of the furrow, and, in 
this combination denoting the ‘‘ thorp by the 
well-marked valley.”” Great Barford is a name 
with an instructive discussion to it. It has 
been suggested that “‘ bar ” represents “bea 
supported by recollection of the fact that. the 
Romans fetched bears from Britain. There 
are two objections to this: the little or no 
evidence of ‘“‘ ford” compounded with the 
name of a wild animal and the nature of the 
surrounding country, hardly wild enough for 
bears. Our authors think that “ bar ” prob- 
ably represents “ bere’’ which, as its com- 
pounds show, was used not only in the sense 
of “barley” but also general name for 
all cereals as we use “corn.” ‘Two old names 
** bereweg "—in a charter of 697—and “ Bar- 
lichway,”’ name of a hundred in Watwickshire 
—go to support this, and it is suggested that 
the name describes a ford having a_ bottom 
sufficiently good to carry a heavy load of corn. 
We note that Scandinavian names in 
these two counties are infrequent; more of 
them occur in Huntingdonshire than in Bed- 
fordshire. The hundred of Normancross (in 
which ** Norman” represents the old Anglo- 
Saxon name for the Scandanavians from 
Norway, and “ cross” itself is taken from the 
Norse) bears the name once applied to 
meeting-place of the hundred. Toseland, 


asia 
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the | 


another example is, as Skeat’s explanation has | 


shown, yet more interesting; the Land ” 
stands for O.N. lundr, a small wood; ‘ Tose,” 
our authors consider. may be held to mask 
Teglos and Toli, names of the Danish earl, 
who with his son Earl Mann, was slain at 
Tempstord in 921. The name 
reveals the fact that the Ouse, or a stretch 
of it, was once called the Thames. Several 
good and sometimes puzzling examples are 
names of places which have now disappeared, 
*“ Swordpoint.”” for example, Goldenlowe ’” 
(marked in the “ Annals of Dunstable” as a 
place where treasure trove was found temp, 
Henry Ill), “ Holliwick St.’’ or “ Ogerston.’ 
Maps of the counties are provided, and there 
are also, besides the indexes. a_ list 
elements. apart from personal names, to be 
found in the place-names of these counties; 
useful notes on the distribution of these 
elements; a list of personal names; and then 
some pages dealing with field and other miner 
names. 


As You Like It. 
Couch and John ere 
University Press. 6s. net). 

[* 1600 a note in the oe se Register, as 
all students know, ordered four 

longing to the Lord Chamberlain’s men _ to 

be ‘‘ staied,” that is, withheld from publica- 

tion. As You Like It’ was one of these, 
and since the players never released it 


Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Wilson. (Cambridge 


Tempsford itself | 


of the | 


plays he- | 
| the Orlando. 


| 
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to be considered as one of most popular plays 
they possessed. After the quite early years 
of the seventeenth century it disappeared from 
the stage for more than a _ century, 
in 1723 ‘something of it was seen at Drury 
Lane in the medley called ‘ Love in a Forest,’ 
put together by Charles Johnson; in Decem- 
her 1740, at Drury Lane again, it was properly 
produced, and from that day to this it has 
been popular and frequently given. Rosalind, 
with the scope she gives an actress, no doubt 
answers for much of this; Mr. Child has a 
long array of well-known names to cite, con- 
cluding with the regret, acute in all lovers 
of the theatre, that Miss Ellen ‘Terry has 
never played Rosalind. We are not able whole- 
heartedly to second his accompanying regret 
that Henry Irving never played ‘Touchstone. 
Touchstone is the “subject of some of the best 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s remarks in the 
introduction; Jaques, dare we say it? we 
believe he takes too seriously. On Celia and 
Rosalind Sir Arthur says that it has not been 
sufficiently noted that Shakespeare had, for 
his age, a curiously deep understanding of 
sisterly love and loyalty to truth. A true 
remark—which easily leads up to reflection on 
the general use of the idea or principle of 
loyalty by Shakespeare as compared with 
use of it in modern comedy. ‘The text of 
‘As You Like It,’ known only from the folio 
of 1623, gives the editor little to do. On the 
question of the copy Mr. Dover Wilson’s 
brilliant little essay makes one or two new 
points. There seems no doubt that 
as* we know it represents a revision. 
original play the one so well-liked in 1600, 
and is ours a subsequent revision, or can. we 
find traces pointing to a yet earlier date? 
Dr. Hotson’s recent discovery of the circum- 
stances of Marlowe’s death gives new meaning 
to Touchstone’s ‘strikes a man more dead 
than a great reckoning in a little room’ 
and then there are the allusions in the name 
‘Martext.” and in the “false gallop of 
verses.” Mr. Dover Wilson, moreover, points 
out a further link in Rosalind’s “a right 
hutter-women’s rank to market’ compared 
with “ hobling like a Brewer’s Cart upon the 
stones’’ in Nashe’s ‘Strange Newes.’ All 
which things point to 1593 or thereabouts. 
The case for revision is better based, we think, 
on inconsistencies than on “ verse-fossils.” in 
the prose. Many of the lines set out as verse 
relics, are so strangely unlike Shakespeare’s 
verse, even unlike any verse of the period, that 
it is difficult to believe they were ever more 
than now they are—decasyllabic bits of prose. 
The notes contain many pretty things—among 
others the ridiculous comment made by Coler- 
idge upon Shakespeare’s supposed acting of 
Adam and being carried on to the stage by 
“Think of having had Shake- 
arms! It is worth having 


speare in one’s 


e, | died two hundred years ago to have heard 
is | ; 


Shakespeare deliver a single line.’ 
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